SCIENTIFIC   MEDICINE   IN   THE  XIX   CENTURY
to survey the principles upon which research should be conducted.
Claude Bernard stated that there was no place in experimental
medicine (the name he gave to physiology) for " doctrines " or
" systems." " Systems/' he wrote, " do not exist in Nature but
only in men's minds." He also stated that " what we know may
interfere with our learning what we do not know " ; in other
words, he disliked accepted formulae, and accordingly he set out
to establish a good experimental standard. The true scientist,
Bernard explained, had no fixed starting-point. He studied
Nature, he observed facts, and from those facts he framed a
hypothesis. Then, by experiment, he tested the accuracy or
fallacy of the hypothesis. Imagination, though essential before
and after experiment, had no place in the experiment itself. One
must shed one's imagination, like one's overcoat, on entering the
laboratory, and put it on again on leaving. Such was the philo-
sophy of Claude Bernard. Perhaps the poet in him helped him
to frame his hypotheses, and to plan his experiments with such
success. He also possessed great technical skill. " A head
without a hand," he affirmed, " is an impotent nothing." To
Bernard, in marked degree, belonged that attribute mentioned
in the last sentence of his treatise, " the independence and freedom
of mind so essential to the progress of humanity."
Pathology and Bacteriology
The discovery of a bacterial cause in many forms of disease
changed the whole face of pathology. That change did not take
place until the latter part of the nineteenth century. The two
greatest exponents of pathology in the early nineteenth century
were Rokitansky and Virchow, the latter being often regarded as
the leading pathologist of all time.
CARL ROKITANSKY (1804-78) was a Czech who was Professor of
Pathology at Vienna for thirty years.* It is said that he performed
many thousands of post-mortem examinations, and from this
huge material he wrote those descriptions of disease which are
models of clear and logical writing, well worthy to rank alongside
those of his predecessors in this work, Morgagni and Matthew
Baillie.2 He regarded pathology as the foundation of clinical
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